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Messrs. Editors, 

I noticed ia your number for 
February, this question, * ls God, 
who so ofien spoke to Abraham 
and the prophets,and who,through- 
out the Old Testament, is spoken 
of asthe Creator of the world, 
Christ in his official capacity or 
God the Father?” If yon think 


the fellowing discourse will throw 
any light on the important subject 


of the above mentioned question, 
you are at liberty to insert it in 
your Magazine. N. S. 

Joun, vin. 54.—It is my Father 
that honoreth me, of whom ye say 
that he is your God, 

Christ is here speaking to the 
Jews, who were, according tu the 
flesh, the children of Abraham, 
and who, all along in the pre- 
ceding context, claim their pecul- 
iar relation to that ancient and em- 
inent patriarch. When therejore 
he tells them in the text, that He 
whom they called their God, was 
his Father, he means to assert, that 
his Father was the God of Abraham. 
His assertion is too plain to be 
misunderstood. Accordingly, I 
propose, in the present discourse, 
to make it appear, 


That the God of Abraham was 
the Father of Christ. 

The God of Abram was the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, 
who was afterward called Israel. 
i shail, therefore, indiscriminately 
use the phrases, the God of Abra, 
ham, the God of Isaac, the God of 
Jacob, the God of Israel, to signify 
the God of the Old Testament.— 
Having premised this, | proceed 
to establish the truth of the gene- 
ral observation, that the God of 
Abraham was the Father of Christ. 
And this will appear, if we con- 
sider, 

1. What Christ himself has said 
upon the subject. But in order to 
understand what he has said upon 
it, we must carry it in our minds, 
that he was by birtha Jew, of 
the seed of Abraham, and was 
brought up and lived among the 
Jews, the seed of Abraham; and 
therefore, that when he speaks of 
God, he means the same Supreme 
Being, whom the Jews called God, 
their God, or the God of Abraham, 
This single observation will serve 
to fix the meaning of all those texts 
in which he speaks of his Father, 
and determine, that if he ever 
means by his Father, the God of 
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Abraham, he always means the 
same God,by the same appellation. 
Now it is very evident, that Christ 
sometimes means the God of Abra- 
ham, by the phrase, his Father.— 
We have a plain instance of tiais, 
in his conversation with the Jews, 
related in the verses preceding 
the text. “Then said Jesus to 
those Jews who believed on him ; 
if ye continue in my word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed. They 
answered him, we be Abraham’s 
seed, and were never in bondage 
to any man. Jesus said, I know 
that ye are Abraham’s seed; but 
ye seek to kill me, because my 
word hath no place in you. | 
speak that which I have seen with 
my Father: and ye do that which 
ye have seen with your father.— 
They answered and said unto him, 
Abraham is our father. Jesus saith 
unto them, Ii ye were Abraham’s 
children, ye would do the works 
of Abraham. Then said they to 
him,—we have one father, even 
God. 
God were your Father, ye would 


Jesus said unto them, if 


love me, for | proceeded forth and 
came from God.” Here Christ 
explains whom he meant by his 
Father, even him, whom the Jews 
called their Father and God. In 
the sixth chapter of John, Christ 
says, ** No mancancome to me, 
except the Father who sent me 
draw him.” And, this he proves 
in the next verse, by a quota- 
tion out of the prophets. “ Itis 
written in the prophets :—And 
they shall be all taught of God.— 
Every man therefore that hath 


heard, and hath learned of the 
Father, cometh to me.” By God 
in the first clause of this verse is 
to be understood the God of Abra- 
ham; and the same God, Christ 
calls the Father,. by which he 
claims the God of Abraham as his 
Father. And the Jews always un- 
derstood him ‘to mean, that he 
claimed their God as his Father ; 
which extremely exasperated them 
and led them to put him to death 
as a blasphemer. Christ having 
said, “1 and my Father are one. 
Then the Jews took up stones a- 
gain to stone him. 
ed them. 


Jesus answer- 
Many good works have 
[shewed you from my Father, for 
which of those works do ye stone 
me? The Jews answered him, say- 
ing, For a good work we stone 
thee not; but for blasphemy, and 
because that thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God.” They said 
this, because he claimed their 
God as his Father. Christ repre- 
sented himself to be the Son of the 
God of Abaraham, who was the 
God of Israel by what he said to 
the buyers and sellers inthe tem- 
ple. “ Take these things hence : 
make not my Father’s house an 
house of merchandize.” The tem- 
ple was acknowledged to be con- 
secrated and devoted to the wor- 
ship of the God of Israel; and 
therefore was, in a peculiar and 
appropriate sense, the house of 
the God of Israel. Christ did, 
therefore, indirectly, but plainly, 
call the God of Israel, who was 
the God of Abraham, his Father. 


2. It appears that the God of 
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Abraham was the Father of Christ 
from his calling Christ his Son.— 
He called him so in the second 
Psalm. 1 will declare the de- 
cree ; the Lord hath said unto me, 
‘Thou art my Son : this day have 
| begotten thee.’ We find this 
text expressly applied to Christ in 
the New Testament ; which proves 
that the God of the Qld Testa- 
ment, who was the God of Abra- 
ham, was the Father of Christ. 
In Matthew 3, 16, 17, we read, 
“ And Jesus, when he was baptiz- 
ed, went up straightway out of the 
water; and lo, the heavens were 
opened unto him, and he saw the 
Spirit of God descending like a 
dove, and lighting upon him.— 
And lo, a voice from heaven, say- 
ing, ** This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.”? This 


was a fulfilment of the promise of 


the God of Israel to Christ, by 
the prophet Isaiah. ‘ Behold my 
servant whom | uphold; mine 
elect in whom my soul delighteth ; 
I have put my spirit upon him, 
he shall bring forth judgment to 
the gentiles.”. There is another 
passage in the 17th of Matthew, 
still more explicit upon this point. 
«And after six days, Jesus taketh 
Peter, James and John his brother, 
and bringeth them up into a high 
mountain apart, and was _transfig- 
ured before them: and his face 
did shine as the sun, his raiment 


And behold, 
there appeared unto them Moses 


was white as light. 


and Elias talking with him. Then 
answered Peter andsaid untoJesus, 
Lord, it is good for us to be here, 
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if thon wilt, let us make three 
tabernacles ; one for thee, and one 
for Moses, and one for Elias.— 
While he yet spake, behold, a 
bright cloud overshadowed them ; 
and behold, a voice out of the 
cloud, which said, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.”” The bright cloud here 
was doubtless the Shekinah, or 
that cloud, which was light to the 
Israelites and darkness to the 
Egyptians. Indeed, this was that 
cloud, which was the usual attend- 
ant on the God of Israel. It is 
plain, therefore, that this was the 
God, who called Christ his belov- 
ed Son. And the apostle Peter, 
speaking of the scene, represents 
it in the same light. ** He receiv- 
ed, says he, from God the Father, 
honor and glory, when there came 
such a voice from the excellent 
glory, This is my beloved Son in 
whom Iam well pleased.”” Thus 
the God of Israel calls Christ his 
Son, and Christ calls the God of 
Israel his Father. The united tes- 
timony of beth puts it beyond all 
doubt, that the God of Israel, who 
was the God of Abraham, was the 
Father of Christ. I observe, 

3. That the apostles represent. 
the God of Abraham as the Father 
of Christ. Here again, we must 
remember, that all the apostles 
were Hebrews, the natural seed 
of Abraham; and of course, that 
when they use the name of God, 
or the phrase, our God, they al- 
ways mean the God of Abraham, 
the Father of Christ. So the 
apostle Paul explains the matter. 
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‘For says he, though there be 
that are called gods, whether in 
heaven, or in earth (as there be 
gods many, and lords many.) But 
to us there is but ‘one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, 
and we in him; and one Lord Je- 
sus Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we by him.” With this idea 
in our minds, let us turn to the 
epistles, and read the inscriptions, 
which all, but one or two, repre- 
seat the God of the aposttes, who 
is the God of Abraham, as the 
Father of Christ. 

The inscription of the epistle 
to the Romans runs thus: * Paul 
a servant of Jesus Christ, called 
to be an apostle, separated unto 
the gospel of God (which he had 
promised afore by his prophets in 
the holy scriptures.) Concerning 
his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
was made of the seed of David ac- 
cording to the flesh, and declared 
to be the Son of God with power, 
by the resurrection from the 
dead.’ By God here, Pau! means 
the God of Abraham, for it was 
the God of Abraham, who prom- 
ised Christ, and inspired the 
prophets to foretel his coming ; 
and this God he declares was the 
Father of Christ, and raised him 
from the dead. 

The inscription of the first epis- 
ile to the Corinthians is expressed 
in nearly the same terms, or at 
least, is of the same import. “Paul 
called to be an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, through the will of God, 
and Sosthenes our brother, Grace 
be unto you, and peace from God 


our Father, and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Here Paul repre- 
sents God the Father as a distinct 
person from God the Son. But in 
his inscription of the second epis- 
tle to the same church, he says, 
‘Grace be unto you, and peace 
from God our Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Blessed 
be God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The epistle to the Galatians 
begins with these words, * Paul 
an apostle (not of men, but by Je- 
sus Christ, and God the Father, 
who raised him from the dead.) 
Grace be unto you, and peace 
from God the Father, and from 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In the first verses of the epistle 
to the Ephesians, we read, * Paul 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the 
will of God, to the saints which 
are at Ephesus: Grace be to you, 
and peace from God our Father, 
and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Blessed be the God and Father of 


our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with all spiritual bles- 
sings in heavenly places.” Here 


the apostle calls God, the God of 


Abraham, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Paul inscribes his epistle to the 
Colossians in these words : ‘Grace 
be unto you, and peace from God 
our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We give thanks te God, 
and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, praying always for you.” 

The inscriptions of the epistles 
to the Philippians, of the first and 
secend epistles to the Thessalo- 
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nians, of the first and second epis- 
tles to Timothy, of the epistle to 
Titus, and of the epistle to Phile- 
mon, run in this, or similar lan- 
guage: Grace be unto you, and 
peace from God our Father, and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
This language, as we have often 


observed, implies, that the God of 


the aposties was the God of Abra- 
ham, andthe God of Abraham was 
the Father of Christ. 

The beginning of the epistle to 
the Hebrews is so much to our 
purpose, that it must not be omit- 
“* God, 
who at sundry times, and in di- 


ted. It is in these words. 


vers manners, spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath, in these last days, spoken un- 
to us by his Son.”? The God, who 
spake, at sundry times and in di- 
vers manners unto the fathers by 
the prophets, we very well know, 
was the God of Abraham. And 
this God, the apostle expressly 
says, was the father of Christ.— 
To give these inscriptions their 
due weight on this subject, it is 
proper to observe, that the apos- 
tle speaks with great accuracy 
and precision, and with a particu- 
lar design, to tell us who the fa- 
ther of Christ was; and he invari- 
ably declares, that he was his God, 
that is, the God of Abraham. 

But there is one passage of 
scripture more, which I have re- 
served for the last to be mentioned, 
because it serves to illustrate all 
the above cited passages, and to 
prove to a demonstration, that the 
God of Abraham was the Father 
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of Christ. The words I allude to 
are those, which Peter uttered on 
the occasion of healing the man 
who had been lame from his moth- 
er’s womb. * And as the lame 
man, who was healed, held Peter 
and John, all the people ran to- 
gether unio them in the porch, 
that is called Solomon’s, greatly 
wondering. And when Peter saw 
it, he answered unto the people, 
Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye 
at this? or why look ye so earnest- 
ly on us, as though by our own 
power or holiness, we had made 
The God ot 
Abrabam, and of Isaac, and of Ja- 


this man to walk ? 


cob, the God of our fathers hath 
glorified his son Jesus; whom ye 
delivered up, and denied him in 
presence of Pilate,when he was de- 
termined to let him go. But ye 
denied the Holy One, and just, and 
desired a murderer to be granted 
And killed the Prince 
of life, whom God hath raised 


unto you. 


from the dead, whereof we are 
witnesses. And his name, through 
faith in his name, hath made this 
man strong whom ye see and know 
yea, the faith which is by him, 
hath given this perfect soundness 
in the presence of you all. And 
now, brethren, | wot through ig- 
norance ye did it, as did also your 


rulers. But those things, which 


God before had shewed by the 
mouth of all his prophets, that 
Christ should suffer, he hath so 


fulfilled. 
unto the fathers, A propbet shall 


For Moses truly said 


the Lord your God raise up unto 
you of your brethren, like unto 
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me ; him shall ye hear in all things, 


whatsoever he shall say unto you. 
And it shall come to pass, that ev- 
ery soul which will not hear that 
prophet, shall be destroyed from 
among the people. Yea, and all 
the prophets from Samuel, and 
those that follow after, as many 
as have spoken, have likewise 
foretold of these days. Ye are the 
children of the prophets, and of 
the covenant which God made with 
our fathers, saying unto Abraham 
and in thy seed shail all the kin- 
dreds ofthe earth be blessed. Unto 
you first, God having raised up his 
Son Jesus, sent him to bless you 
in turning away every one of you 
from his iniquity.” Here Peter, 
in a long discourse clearly and ful- 
ly proves, from all the propheis, 
that the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, the God of Jacob, was 
the Father of Christ; er, that the 
God, whom the men of Israel call- 
ed the Lord their God, was the 
Father of Christ. And this fully 
confirms what Christ himself.says 


to the Jews in the text. “It is 


my Father that honoreth me, of 


whom ye say, that he is your God.” 
Thus it appears from a great va- 
riety of passages from both the Old 
and New Testament, that the God 
of Abraham was the 
Christ 
IMPROVEMENT. 

1. If the God of Abraham was 
the Father of Christ; then the 
Father of Christ was the Creator 
of the world. 

We find this plainly and repeat- 
edly asserted in many places in 


Father of 


the Old Testament. Inthe seven 
teenth of Genesis we are told. 
“ When Abram was ninety years 
old and nine, the Lord appeared 
to Abram, and said unto him, I 
am the Almighty God; walk be- 
fore me, and be thou perfect.” 
Here the God of Abraham claims 
to he the Almighty God, and there 
can be no doubt that this Almigh- 
ty God was the Creator of the 
world. It was the God of Israel, 
who was the God of Abraham, 
who at mount Sinaigave the fourth 
commandment to his people Is- 
rael, the seed of Abraham, saying, 
** Six days shalt thou labor and do 
all thy 


day is the sabbath of the Lord thy 


work: But the seventh 


God: in it thou shalt not do any 
work.—For in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea 
and all that in them is, and rested 


the seventh day.’ In this com- 


mandment. the God of Israel de- 


clares himse 


all things. Moses reminds the 
children of Isracl, that their God, 
who was the God of their fathers, 
and entered into covenant with 
them, was the Creator of the 
world. He says to them, * The 
Lord thy God is a merciful God, 
he will not forsake thee, neither 
destroy thee, nor forget the cove- 
nant of thy fathers, which he 
sware unto them, namely, Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob. For ask 
now of the days that are past be- 
fore thee, since the day that God 


created man upon the earth —did 


ever a people hear the voice of 


God speaking out of the midst of 


if to be the Creator of 
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the fire, as thou hast heard, and 
live?’ Here it is expressly as- 
serted, that the God who entered 
into covenant with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, way the 
man upon the earth. 
read in Isaiah 45ih, “Thus saith 
the Lord, the Holy One of Israel, 
apd his Maker, ask me of things 


Creator of 
Again we 


to come concerning my sons, and 
concerning the works of my hands, 
command ye me. | have made 
the earth, and created man upon 
it: I, even my hands have stretch- 
ed out the heavens, and all their 
hosts have | commanded.” It 
would be easy to cite a multitude 
of such passages out of the Old 
Testament, which represent the 
God of Israel as the great Creator. 
But those I have mentioned are 
sufficient to establish the 


beyond all doubt, that the God of 


truth 


Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was 
the Creator of the world. 

Hence it plainly follows, that 
the Father of Christ, the first per- 
son in the Trinity, was the Cre- 
ator of the world. 

2. If the God of Abraham was 
the Father of Christ; then the 
Father of Christ gave the law at 


mount Sinai. ‘The law was given 


at Sinai, by the same God, who 
brought Israel out of Egypt; and 
we are expréssly told, that he 
In the 
third chapter of Exodus it is said 
that the God of Abraham deliver- 
ed Israel, by the hand of Moses. 
‘¢ God said moreover unto Moses, 


was the God of Abraham. 


Thus shalt thou say unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, The Lofd God of 
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our fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob, hath sent me unto you: 
this is my name forever, and this 
is my memorial unto all gener- 
ations. Go, and gather the elders 
of Israel together, and say unto 
them, The Lord God of your fa- 
thers, the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, appeared un- 
to me, saying, 1 have surely visit- 
ed you, and seea that which is 
And I 
have said, I will bring you up out 


} 


ne 


done unto you in Egypt 


of the affliction of Egypt, unto ' 
land of the Canaanites,and the Liit- 
tites, and the Amorites, and the 
Perizzites, and the Hivites, and 
the Jebusites, unto a land flowing 
Here is 
an express declaration, that it was 
the God of Abraham, who sent 
Moses to Israel, and by his hand 
brought them out of Egypt to Ca- 
naan. And we are as expressly 
told, that the God of Abraham, 
who brought Israel out of Egypt, 


with milk and honey.” 


was the God who gave the law at 
If we turn to the 
20th of Exodus, we may read 


mount Sinai. 
as follows. ‘+ And God spake all 
these words, saying, I am _ the 
Lord thy God, who have brought 
you out of the land of Egypt, out 
‘Lhou 
shalt have no other gods before 


of the house of bondage. 
me,’ &c. Thus it appears, that 
it was the God of Abraham, who 
brought Israel out of Egypt, 
and gave them the law at mount 
And the God of 
Abraham was the Father of Christ 


Sinai. since 


it necessarily follows, that it was 








- 


the Father of Christ, the first 
person in the Trinity, who gave 
the law at mount Sinai. 

3. If the God of Abraham was 
the father of Christ; then the Fa- 
ther of Christ was the King of Is- 
rael under the Old Testament.—- 
The I{sraelites, from the time they 
left Egypt, until they were finally 
dispersed after the destruction of 
their city and temple, were un- 
der a peculiar civil government, 
which has been generally called 
a Pheocrucy, or a government of 
God. It fully appears from the 
writings of the Old Testament, 
that the God of Abraham was their 
King, or supreme civil Ruler.-— 
God asserts,and fhey acknowledge, 
his absolute supremacy over them, 
in the mutual covenant, which 
they entered into with each other, 
recorded in the twenty-sixth of 
Deuteronomy. ‘This day the 
Lord thy God hath commanded 
thee to do these statutes and judg- 
ments: thou shalt therefore keep 
and do them, with all thine heart 
and with allthy soul. Thou hast 
avouched the Lord this day to be 
thy God, and to walk ia his ways, 
and to keep his statutes, and his 
commandments, and to hearken to 
his voice. And the Lord hath a- 
vouched thee this day to be his 
peculiar people, as he hath prom- 
ised thee, and that thou shouldest 
keep all his commandments.”’—— 
That this was the God of Abraham 
who entered into this covenant 
with Israel, and became their King 
and supreme civil Sovereign, ap- 
pears from the twenty-sixth of Le- 
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viticus, where he tells them, in 
case of disobedience, “If then 
their uncircumcised hearts be hum- 
bled, and they accept the punish- 
ment of their iniquity ; then willl 
remember my covenant with Ja- 
cob, and also my covenant with 
Isaac, and also my covenant with 
Abraham will | remember: and I 
will remember the land.” Agree- 
ably to these representations, we 
find that the Church of God in 
Isaiah’s day, owned and claimed 
him as their king and sovereign. 
“The Lord, say they, is our 
Judge, the Lord is our Law-giver 
the Lord is our King; he wiitl 
Ifthe God of Abraham 


was the King of Israel, and the 


save us.” 


God of Abraham was the Father 
of Christ,then the Father of Christ, 
the first person in the Trinity, was 


the King 


+ 


and Governor of Israel. 
under the Old Testament. 

4. If the God of Abraham was 
the Father of Christ; then it was 
the Father of Christ who appear- 
ed and spake to men under the 
Old Testament. 
evidence, that it was the 


We have abun- 
dant 
God of Abraham, who appeared 
and spake to men, under the Mo- 
saic dispensation; and of course, 
we must have the same evidence, 
that it was the Father of Christ, 
or the first person in the Trinity, 
who appeared and spoke to the 
ancient Patriarchs. 

Let us 
the most remarkable divine ap- 
pearances under the Old Testa- 


now consider some ol 


ment. God’s appearance to Abra- 


ham is the first | would mention 
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The amount is this: “ And when 
Abram was ninety years old and 
nine, the Lord appeared to Abram, 
and said unto him, 1 am the Al- 
God; walk before me, 
And f will 
make my covenant between me 


mighty 
and be thou perfect. 


and thee, and I wiil multiply thee 
exceedingly. And Iwill establish 
my covenant between me and thee, 
jor an everlasting covenant, to be 
a God unto thee, and to thy seed 
after thee.’ This was certainly 
the appearance of the God of Abra- 
ham, andthe God of Abraham, we 
haye shown, to be the Father -of 
Christ. 

In the 3d chapter of Exodus, we 
have an account of a divine ap- 
pearance to Moses. It is said, 
+ The angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in a flame of fire, out of 
the midst of a bush: and he look- 
ed, and behold, the bush burned 
with fire, and the bush was not 
consumed. And God called unto 
him out of the midst of the bush, 
and said, Moses, Moses, And he 
said, Here am I. And he said 
*“ Draw not hither; put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet; for the 
place whereon thou standest is ho- 
ly ground. Moreover he said I 
am the God of thy Father, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac 
and the God of Jacob. And Mo- 
ses hid his face : for he was afraid 
Though the 
person that appeared on this occa- 
sion is called the angel of the Lord ; 
yet he expressly deciares, that he 
was the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 


to look upon God.” 


and of Jacob: and consequently 


10 
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he was the Father of Christ, or 
the first person in the Trinity. 
The next divine appearance we 
have an account of, is that of the 
pillar of cloud and fire in the wil- 
In the 13th chapter of 
“The Lord 
went betore them by day in a pil- 
lar of a cloud, to lead them the 
way; and by night in a pillar of 
fire, to give them light. He took 
not away the piliar of the cloud 


derness. 


Exodus, it is said, 


by day, nor the pillar of fire by 
night.” This divine appearance 
was considered by the Israelites as 
the appearance of the God of Is- 
rael, who often spake from it; es- 
pecially when he gave the ten 
commands at mount Sinai, and 
wien he spake to Moses face to face 
as aman speaketh to his friend. 
And if he was the God of Israel, 
who was the God of Abraham, he 
was the Father of Christ, the first 
persen in the Trinity. 

This leads me to mention the 
next divine anpearance, which was 
on mount Sinajl. Moses, in giving 
an account of it to the people, 
says. * The Lord talked with you 
face to face in the mount, out of 
the midst of the fire, and said, I 
am the Lord thy God, who brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
Thou 


shalt have no other gods before 


of the house of bondage. 
me, &c.” ‘These words the Lord 
spake unto all your assembly, in 
the mount out of the midst of the 
fire, of the cloud and of thick 
darkness, witha great voice—and 
ye said, Behold, the Lord our God 
hath shewed us his glory ‘and his 
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greatness, &c.”” This appearance 
and voice on mount Sinai were 
certainly the appearance and voice 
of the God of Israel and of the 
God of Abraham. I mightmention 
the divine appearance in Solomon’s 
temple, that to Isaiah, that to Eze- 
kiel, that to Daniel, that to Adam 
in the garden of Eden, and every 
other divine appearance under the 
Old Testament; but there is no 
occasion of doing it, for if these I 
have mentioned were the appear- 
ances of the God of Abraham, 
then we may justly conclude that 
it was the God of Abraham, who 
was the Father of Christ, that made 
allthe divine appearances, under 
the Old Testament. 

5. Ifthe God of Abraham was 
the Father of Christ; then all the 
sacrifices offered under the law, 
were offered to the Father of 
Christ. For all the sacrifices were 
offered to the God and King of Is- 
rael, ‘who was the God of Abra- 
ham. And nothing could have 
been more proper, than that all 
the sacrifices which typified Christ 
should be offered to Him, to whom 
Christ was to offer himself. And 
Christ did offer himself. we are 
told, without spot unto God, that 
is, to God his Father. The pious 
Israelites, like pious christians un- 
der the gospel, always approached 
to God the Father, by the Son, 
who was the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world. They 
came to God for pardon and ac- 
ceptance, through a Mediator, who 
was typified by all the sacrifices 
they offered for their sins. 


6. If the God of Abraham was 
the Father of Christ; then the 
God of Abraham was not Christ 
himself. ‘This inference is of 
great importance, to which I have 
had an eye through the whole of 
this discourse. I have endeavor- 
ed to pave the way, to bring out 
this inference with clearness and 
conviction. And if I have proved, 
that the God of Abraham was the 
Father of Christ, it must be admit- 
ted, that Christ, himself was not 
the God of Abraham. Some em- 
inent divines, such av Watts and 
Doddridge, and many others, have 
supposed, that Christ himself was 
the God of Abraham; and of conse- 
quence, that it was Christ, who 
appeared and spake to Abraham ; 
to Moses in the bush, to Israel at 
mount Sinai, and to the prophets : 
and that it was Christ who created 
the world, who gave the law at 
mount Sinai ; who governed Isra- 
el ; and to whom Israel offered sac- 
rifices, and paid religious worship 
in the tabernacle and in the temple. 
But how can this be true, if it 
was the Father of Christ, who was 
the God of Abraham ; who appear- 
ed and spake to him and other pa- 
triarchs; whocreated the world, 
gave the law at mount Sinai, gov- 
erned Israel, and was worshipped 
in the tabernacle and in the tem- 
ple? This notion is contrary to 
the whole current of scripture and 
to all the worship and institutions 
of the Old Testament and New, 
and introduces great confusion and 
error into the whole economy ot 
redemption. 
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For if it was Christ, who was 
the God of the Old Testament, 
who appeared and spake to men 
and who gave the law and govern- 
ed Israel; then God the Father 
is not once mentioned in the Old 
Testament. But who can imagine 
that God the Father the first per- 
son in the Trinity, is never men- 
tioned as appearing and acting, for 
the long period of four thousand 
years after the world was crea- 
ted? or what ground is there to 
suppose that Christ would call the 
God of Abraham his Father, if God 
the Father was never mentioned, 
nor known to the Jews, under the 
Old Testament. Further, if Christ 
was the God of the Old Testament, 
then all the sacrifices offered un- 
der the Mosaic dispensation, were 
offered to Christ himself, instead 
of God the Father. But how ab- 
surd was it for those sacrifices, 
which typified Christ as Mediator, 
to be offered to Christ himself? 
This would have prevented the 
Israelites having any idea of any 
Mediator between God the Father 
and themselves, and given them a 
false notion of the only way of sal- 
vation. Besides, the supposition, 
that Christ was the God of the Old 
Testament, will appear still more 
absurd, if we consider that upon 
this supposition, when he came in- 
to the world, he obeyed himself, 
instead of obeying his Father; for 
he certainly obeyed the God of 
Abraham, and if he was the God of 
Abraham, then he obeyed himselt. 
But he always declared, that he 

came to do his father’s will, and 
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not his own, and that he always 
acted in obedience to the com- 
mands, which he had received 
from the Father. It is not a little 
Strange that so many divines have 
believed and maintained the no- 
tion that Christ was the God of 
the Old Testament. But they 
have been led into this error, by 
another false and groundless opin- 
ion, that Christ pre-existed in his 
human nature before he was born 
at Bethlehem. This opinion has 
long been prevalent among mod- 
ern divines, especially ever since 
Dr. Watts published his Treatise 
concerning the glory of Christ ; 
in which he endeavors to prove, 
that Christ was united with human 
nature before the creation of the 
world, and that he actually crea- 
ted the world, as God-man ; that 
he gave the law to Israel as God- 
man—that he appeared to Abra- 
ham and the patriarchs in human 
nature ;,that this human nature was 
the soul of Christ, and that by his 
incarnation, he received nothing 
more than a human body. ‘This 
false notion of the pre-existence of 
Christ’s human nature has laid the 
foundation not only of the opinion 
that it was Christ in his pre-exist- 
ent nature that created all things, 
that gave the law, and appeared 
visibly to the Patriarchs ; but that 
Christ was not a divine person.-—— 
This led Dr. Watts, Dr. Clark, Dr. 
Price and the Arians of the present 
day, to deny the Divinity of Christ. 

But here it may be objected, 

1. That Christ was the rock that 
followed the Israelites in the wil. 
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derness. Ans. That rock only typ- 
ified Christ. 

2. It may be objected, that it 
was Christ whom the Israelites 
tempted in the wilderness. 

Ans. When God the Father is 
tempted, God the Son is also 
tempted. For whatever may 
be said to be done to one person in 
the Trinity, may be said to be 
done to each person in the Trini- 
ty: just as what is said by one 
perso in the Trinity, is said by 
each person inthe Trinity. Thus 
the vision of Isaiah, when he saw 
heaven opened, and heard the ser- 
aphim cry, Holy, Holy, Holy, is 
the Lord of hosts, is ascribed, not 
only to the Father, but to Christ, 
and to the Holy Ghost, in the New 
Testament. 

Objection 3: How could the Fa- 
ther, a pure spirit, visibly appear 
to the ancient patriarchs? Ip an- 
swer to this, [ ask, how could the 


Holy Ghost at the baptism of 


Christ, visibly appear in the form 
of a dove? and afterwards in the 
form of cloven tongues? The 
truth is, either of the persons in 
the God-head, may, if he pleases, 
assume a material vehicle, and 
visibly appear and speak to man- 
kind. 

7. [fthe God of Abraham was the 
Father of Christ; thén there ap- 
pears a perfect consistency in the 
economy of the work of redemp- 
tion—God the Father is the first 
person inthe Trinity, and holds 
the office of Creator, Law giver 
and Governor. God the Son is the 
second person in the Trinity, and 


holds the office of Redeemer.— 
And God the Holy Ghost is the 
third person in the Trinity, and 
holds the office of Sanctifier. All 
these three persons were concern- 
ed in creating, in governing, and 
redeeming the world: but still in 
their official character, they bear 
distinct parts. The Son and Spirit 
in creating, governing, and re- 
deeming the world, act by a dele- 
gated authority of the Father, who 
holds the supreme oflice in the sa- 
cred Trinity. It is of great im- 
portance to understand and main- 
tain the economy of redemption ; 
in order to understand and main- 
tain the doctrine of the Trinity ; 


and in order to avoid the errors of 


the Sabellians, the Arians, and So- 
cinians, or Unitarians. 

8. We learn from what has 
been said, the great importance 
of worshipping the one living and 
true God, as existing in three dis- 
tinct persons and giving to each 
the glory due to his name—to the 
Father the glory of Creator— to 
the Son the glory of Redeemer— 
to the Holy Ghost the glory of 
Sanctifier. 


Messrs. Editors. 

A writer in your Magazine for 
the month of May, asks a ques- 
tion, to which I have seen no an- 
swer in your work. I send you 
the following for publication, if 
you think proper to insert it. 

His question, as stated in his 
ewn words, is this: ** When a per- 
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son is admitted into a church, it is 
on credible evidence, that he is a 
true christian. Now can this con- 
nection be dissolved by excom- 
munication, unless this evidence 
be destroyed in the minds of them 
who admit him into their num- 
ber ?” EK. A. 
In view of reasons, entirely sat- 
isfactory to my own mind, | shall 
take the affirmative side of the 
I shall here assume, 
that no member ought to be 
brought before the charch, for an 
offence, for which he should not 
be excommunicated, he 


question. 


unless 
gives proper satisfaction. If, then, 
a true christian ought not to be ex- 
communicated under any circum- 
stances, none who are supposed 
to be so, should ever be brought 
before the church to answer for 
an offence. In effect and by con- 
sequence, no member would be a 
proper subject of discipline, so 
long as there is any remaining evi- 
dence in the minds of the church 
that he may be a true christian. 

In the question which I have 
undertaken to answer, it seems 
to be taken for granted, that a 
member may be guilty of a fault, 
which in itself considered, de- 
serves excommunication and re- 
main incorrigibie under all the 
previous steps taken with him, and 
yet not entirely destroy all evi- 
dence in the minds of the church, 
of his being a true believer in 
Christ ; for if he cannot be thus 
guilty and incorrigible, there is 
no practical use in the question. 
If his offence and his negiecting, 
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or refusing to make proper satis- 
faction are to be taken as evi- 
dence that he is nota christian, 
but a hypocrite, there is no diffi- 
culty in the case. In the opinion 
of him who asks the question, he 
may be excommunicated ; I must, 
then, proceed upon the supposi- 
tion, that these do not destroy the 
evidence of his being a true christ- 
ian. If he repents and properly 
manifests the 
church are bound to forgive him, 
and have no occasion to agitate 
the question of excommunication. 
Let the case supposed, be admit- 
ted, and | contend, that the mem- 
ber ought to be excommunicated. 
For, 

Inthe first place, to excommuni- 
cate him, is not contrary to the cov- 
enant which the church make with 
him. They do not engage to re- 
tain him as a member, let his con- 
duct be what it may, provided, 
that the evidence of his being a 
true christian is not entirely de- 
stroyed in their minds: but they 
obligate themselves to watch overt 
him, and to endeavor to reclaim 
him when he goesastray. He en- 
gages, on his part, to submit to 


his repentance, 


the regular discipline of Christ in 
that church. Ifhe does not, hé 
violates his covenant obligations, 
and may justly be removed. 

In the second place, to excom- 
municate the member described, 
is not going beyond the rule giv- 
en by the Great Head of the 
church, but required by it. The 
rule is not, if you have no evi- 
dence that the offending brother 
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is a christian, let him be unto 
thee as an heathen man, or a pub- 
lican ; but if he neglect to hear 
the church, let him be so—excom- 
municate him. Nothing is said, 
by way of exception, in favor of 
those who may be deemed christ- 
ians. 

In the third place, excommunica- 
tion is the last and important step 
in the process of discipline, to re- 
claim the offender. Can any reason 
be assigned, why a church shanld 
not take all the means prescribed 
to reclaim an offender of whom 
they have some remaining hope 
that he is a christian ? Would not 
the church, indeed, be guilty of 
unfaithfulness, both to the Great 
Head and to the member, if they 
should neglect this step to bring 
him to repentance ? 

l add, as a fourth reason, the 
good of the church and the honor 
of religion require the excommu- 
nication of all offending, incorrigi- 
ble members. The reformation 
of offenders is not the only object 
in view in the institution of dis- 
cipline ; regard is had tothe well 
being of the church and the cause 
of Christ. The evil of the ex- 
ample and influence of offending 
members who are supposed to be 
christians, will be no_ less injuri- 
ous to the body, than the evil ex- 
ample 
guilty of the same offence, who 
may not be supposed to be christ- 
No less reproach and scan- 
rest upon the church, 


and influence of those 


jans. 
dal will 


upon the one supposition, than 
upon the other. 


The church 
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must maintain its purity and 
its credit, either by bringing those 
who walk disorderly to repentance 
and reformation, or by removing 
them from their number. What 
they do not put away, they must 
bear and be chargeable with the 
sin and guilt which they suffer to 
be among them. 

I must still add, that the ground 
of excommunication is different 
that of admission. The 
member was admitted because 
there was credible evidence of 
his being a true christian; he is 
removed from the church because 
he has broken his covenant obli- 
gations and refuses to give satis- 
faction for his offence. This is 
the very ground upon which it 
was understood that he was to 
loose his membership, when he 
was admitted. He is removed too, 
that he may be reclaimed. If 
he had not given credible evi- 
dence that he was a real disciple 
of Christ, he ought not to have 
been received into the church ; 
if he does not give satisfactory evi- 
dence of repentance and reforma- 
tion, when he has offended, he 


from 


ought not to be retained; but ex- 
communicated both for his own 
good and that of the church. The 
principle of the querist, in your 
Magazine, seems to be, this, that 
if a person be admitted because he 
is a christian, he must be retained 
because he is a christian. The 
principle is erroneous and cannot 
be supported. It involves the 
consequences, that there is one 
law for one member and a differen! 














one for another; and that there 
must be partiality in discipline for 
the same offences,according as the 
church may be led to form an 
opinion of character. The prin- 
ciple, in its effect and operation, 
would embarrass and terminate 
all discipline. Who would ven- 
ture to bring a complaint against 
a member, before he had ascer- 
tained the opinion of, at least, a 
majority of the church, concerning 
his being a true christian? Be- 
fore the church would be likely 
to receive a complaint and act up- 
onit, they must stop and satisfy 
their minds, not whether the per- 
son accused is guilty, but wheth- 
er they have any reasons for be- 
lieving that he is a true christian. 
If they have not, they may pro- 
ceed and act upon the complaint, 
but if they have, they may stop. 
lf they do not, the offender may 
stop them by refusing satisfaction 
and still retain his standing and all 
his privileges in the church. 

Ihope that all your readers, 
who are members of churches, 
will seriously consider the subject 
of this paper and entertain right 
views concerning it. 


THE UNFRUITFUL FiG- TREE. 

1 certain man, says our Savior, 
had a fig-tree planted in his vine- 
yard; and he came and sought 
fruit thereon, and found none.— 
Then said he unto the dresser of his 
vineyard, Behold, these three years, 
{come seeking fruit on this fig-tree 
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and find none ; cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground? And, he 
answering, said unto him, Lord, 
let it alone this year, also, till I 
shall dig about it and dung at ; 
and, if it bear fruit, well, and if not, 
then, after that, thou shalt cut wt 
down.” 

This parable seems to have 
been spoken, primarily, in refer- 
ence to the ancient covenant peo- 
ple of God. By his prophet, Isaiah, 
he said, “The vinevard of the 
Lord of Hosts,is the house of Israel 
and the men of Judah his pleasant 
plant.” God selected them 
be his peculiar people, and high- 
ly distinguished them in respect 
to religious privileges. He, there- 


to 


fore, might reasonably expect, 
that they would be fruitful in ev- 
ery good work. But they neg- 
lected to perform their duty and 
were a reproach instead of an hon- 
or to their profession. There- 
fore, God justly determined to de- 
prive them of their privileges.— 
When Christ, like Moses in former 
times, interceded for them, God 
graciously granted them a longer 
time and additional mercy, tried 
them another year, by sending 
apostles among them to call them 
to repentance. Some of them, un- 
der divine culture, brought forth 
fruit to the glery of God. The 
body of the nation, however, con- 
tinued unfruitful, until they were 
cut down as cumberers of the 
ground. Ruin without remedy 
came upon them. 

Although this parable has a 
primary reference to the ancient 
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house of Israel, yet it doubtless 
has a further respect to all, and 
may with propriety be applied to 
all, who continue unfruitful, under 
the enjoyment of the means of 
grace and the privileges of the 
visible church. 

By this parable, thus consider- 
ed, ure naturally suggested the 
following remarks :— 

1. Some are favoured with a 
rich variety of the means of grace. 
The truth of this 
vious in view of what has already 


remark is ob-. 
been observed respecting the an- 
cient people of God. ‘They were 
pre-eminently distinguished a- 
mong the nations of the earth by 
They 
possessed the word of God, while 
all the other nations of the earth 
were destitute of that invaluable 


their religious privileges. 


blessing. God raised up and sent 
among them, from time to time, 
a succession of holy prophets to 
instruct them and made _ betore 
them glorious displays of his char- 
Others, also, have enjoy- 


ed a rich variety of the means of 


acter. 


grace. Those to whose eve these 
observations are presented, are 
highly distinguished from multi- 
tudes of the human race who are, 
at this moment, enveloped in mor- 
al darkness and perishing for lack 
of vision. God has placed you 
under circumstances pecuatiariy fa- 
vorable for you to become ac- 
quainted with his character and 
your own, aad with your duty to 
him and tu mankind, and with 


what would conduce to your high- 
est happiness in time and eternity. 


You have your residence in a 
christian land; the word of God 
is in your hands; your eves see 
the heavenly tight of the gospel ; 
your ears hear its joyful sound. 
You are favored with sabbaths ; 
with the privileges of the sanctna- 
ry; with the ministry of reconcil- 
lation and with the administration 
of the holy ordinances. 

2. Of those who enjoy a rich 
variety of the means of grace, God 
may justly expect a corresponden 
improvement. Concerning the 
man who had a fig-iree planted 
in his garden, it is said, that “+ He 
came and sought fruit thereon.” 
God may now justly require and 
expect much of those to whom 
much is given. In 
of what he has done for them he 


has a right to expect that they 


consequence 


will be fruitful in holy obedience. 
Has he graciously given youa 
revelation of his will? He has a 
right to expect that you will 
daily and candidly and prayerfully 
search his word, that you will re- 
ceive and love its truths and make 
it the man of your counsel and the 
guide of your faith and practice. 
Does he favor you with his sab- 
baths and with the privileges of 
his sanctuary ? He has a right toex 
pect that you willesteem the sab- 
bath a delight and will reverence 
his sanctuary. Does he favor you 
with the ministry of reconciliation 
and with the stated administra- 
tion of his ordinances? He has a 
right to expect that you will be- 
come reconciled to him and will 
walk in ail his commandments and 
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ordinances blameless. Has he 
so loved you, that under the in- 
fluence of his consummate benev- 
olence he has given his Son to die 
for you? He hasa right to ex- 
pect, that you wiil, cordially and 
gratefully, accept of the offers of 
his grace through him and comply 
with the requisitions of the gospel. 
He has a right to expect, that 
these of you who have entered into 
covenant with him before angels 
and men, will constantly and zeal- 
ously engage in his service and be 
holy in ali manner of conversation 
and godliness. He has a right too, 
toexpect, that vou, who are ina 
state of impenitence, will awake 
arom your’ delusive dreams and 
without delay, repent and turn 
from all your transgressions. 

3. The 
God may justly expect of those 
who enjoy a variety of the means 


improvement, which 


of grace, is bui too seldom made, 
{ft is said of the man who came 
and sought fruit on his fig-tree 


> _ Instead 


that, * fe found none.’ 
of bringing forth under the divine 
culture, the fruits of righteousness 
and true holiness, the generality 
of the ancient and visible people 
of God, produced nothing but im- 
piety and hypocrisy. Notwith- 
standing all the wonders they had 
seen in Egypt and all that God had 
wrought in their behalf; how fre- 
quent and daring were their re- 
bellions, while journeying through 
the wilderness to the promised 
land! So great was their aposta- 
cy from God to idols, in the time 
of Elijah the prophet, that we read 
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but of seven thousand among them, 
who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal. They became so degene- 
rate as to hate and persecute even 
unto death, those holy prophets 
whom God, from time to time, 
sent among them. To them he 
sent his own Son and they receiv- 
ed him net, but rejected him and 
nailed him to the cross. How very 
short did they come of making 
that improvement of their relig- 
ious privileges which God had a 
right to expect of them? May 
not this be said of multitudes at the 
present day ? Have not you, who 
are professors of religion, been 
to a great degree, unfruitful, un- 
der the means of grace which you 
have richly enjoyed? Have you 
not lost much of the savor of 
religion and become conformed 
to the world ! where is the blessed- 
ness of which ye once spoke! As 
to those of you who make no pro- 
fession of religion, is it not self-ev- 
ident, thai you have hitherto neg- 
lected to improve the religious 
privileges with which you have 
been favored ? You have had the 
bible in your possession and have 
enjoyed sabbath and sanctuary 
privileges from your earliest days. 
You have, from sabbath to sabe 
bath and some of you, from year 
to year, been warned of your dan- 
ger and intreated to embrace the 
gospel. All, as yet, has been with- 
out any holy effect, you have, for 
ought that appears, lived in vain 
and have the grand business of life 
to commence. j 

4. Those who are unfruitful un- 
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der the means of grace, exert a 
deleterious influence upon others 
with whom they are conversant. 
The unfruitful fig-tree encumber- 
ed the ground. ‘The injury which 
thev, who are unfruitful under the 
means of grace, do to others is 
great. Are they members of the 
visible church? ‘Their influence 
upon the body of which they con- 
stitute a part is ef a wasting and 
destructive character. Cold and 
lifeless members naturally exert 
an influence upon those with whom 
they are connected and cause them 
to become cold and lifeless as them- 
selves. ‘Fhey diffuse a spirit of mo- 
ral slumber through the whole col- 
lective body. They often weaken 
the hand and discourage the heart 
of their brethren, who, but for 
their unholy influence, would be 
eminently devoted to the service 
of their Divine Master. Those, 
who make no pretentions to ex- 
perimental religion, do also exert 
a deleterious influence upon the 
minds of their companions in sin. 
The influence is reciprocal. Be- 
ing very numerous, they are fre- 
quently kept in countenance, 
while pursuing their important 
course, by the consideration of 
multitudes of which their company 
is composed. Individuals feel it 
to be more safe to live without 
an interest in Christ, than they 
would do, if the company of im- 
penitent transgressors were com- 
paratively small. Thus those who 
are unfruitful under the enjoy- 
ment of the privileges of the gos- 


pel, in aspiritual sense, encumber 
the ground. 

5. It is to be expected, that such 
as encumber the ground, will by 
one kind of means, or another be 
removed. The man who owned 
the unfruitful fig-tree,is represent- 
ed as saying to the dresser of his 
vineyard, * Cut it down, why cum- 
bereth it the ground.” ‘This should 
excite the expectation, that those 
members of the visible church, 
who are destitute of the fruits of 
holy obedience, will, insome way, 
be so effectually removed as to be 
no longer an encumbrance. 
were, from time to time, remov- 
ed from the ancient church. Of 
all that generation of the Israel- 


Such 


ites, which left Egypt for Canaan, 
none except Joshua and Caleb 
were permitted to enter the prom- 
ised land. Often under the form- 
er dispensation, did God take a- 
way the unholy from his visible 
church by his desolating judg- 
ments. ‘To accomplish his perfect 
work about forty years after the 
commencement of the christian 
dispensation, when the whole head 
of the Jewish church had become 
sick, and the whole heart faint, 
Jerusalem was besieged and tak- 
en; the temple laid in ruins; the 
religious privileges of God’s cove- 
nant people were taken away, and 
they were themselves dispersed 
among the nations of the earth.— 
In the visible church at the pres- 
ent time, “* There are many who 
are united to Christ merely by ex- 
ternal profession; by attendance 
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on ordinances, or by filling up 
some important station among his 
real disciples. Every person of 
this discription, has reason to fear 
that he will, in some way, be re- 
moved. By temptations and per- 
secution many are detected, and 
become open apostates ; some are 
left to turn aside unto false doc- 
trines, and others are cut off by 
awful judgments, or silently re- 
moved by death.” 

6. Faithful ministers ardently 
desire and fervently pray that 
those, who have hitherto remain- 
ed unfaithful under the means of 
grace, may be spared a little lon- 
ger. ‘ Lord, let it alone this year, 
also,’ said the dresser of the vine. 
yard to the owner of the unfruit- 
ful fig-tree. How frequently and 
how importunately did the faith- 
ful servants of God, under the 
former dispensation, intercede in 
behalf of his professed people, 
when,in consequence of his threat- 
enings, it was expected that he 
was about to bring his terrible 
judgments upon them. “ Turn 
from thy fierce wrath and repent 
of this evil againyvt thy people,” 
said Moses, in his intercession with 
God for Israel. ‘+ As for me, said 
Samuel, addressing them, God for- 
bid, that I should sin against the 
Lord in ceasing to pray for you.” 
Jeremiah, in prayer to God for 
his people, said, “« Remember that 
I stood before thee, to speak good 
for them, and to turn away thy 
wrath from them.” A similar 
spirit is possessed by all, at the 
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present day, who have been truly 
called to engage in the work of 
the gospel ministry. In view of 
the providential dispensations of 
God, and numerous declarations of 
his word, the faithful minister 
cannot but fear, when his people 
have long been unfruitful under 
the means of grace, that many of 
them will be cut down as an en- 
cumbrance of the ground. Under 
the influence of such fear, he is 
disposed to pray. Spare thema 
little longer, before they are for- 
ever removed beyond the influ- 
ence of the means of grace. Spare 
them until I have made one more 
effort to convince them of sin, and 
to arouse them from their delu- 
sive dreams. Though they have 
hitherto been disobedient and im- 
penitent, yet perhaps, thy power- 
ful word will shortly take effect 
and they will be reclaimed to the 
glory of thy grace and to the 
praise of thy holy name. 

7. If those, who have hitherto 
remained unfruitful under the 
means of grace, continue so until 
they are finally cut down, all ho- 
ly beings will acquiesce in God’s 
treatment of them. After the 
dresser of the vineyard had plead 
with the owner concerning the 
fig-tree, that it might be spared 
for further trial, he adds, “If it 
bear fruit well; if not, then, after 
that thou shalt cut it down.” | 
shall have nothing to say, 1 shaH 
cordially acquiesce. Such seems 
to be the obvious meaning of this 
part of the parable and it teaches 
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us, that if those remain so who 
have been unfruitful under the 
privileges of the gospel, unti! they 
are cat down, all holy beings will 
acquiesce in the divine treatment 
of them. We by no means say 
that, they will ever take delight 
in the sufferings of their fellow 
creatures, in itself considered.-— 
At the same time, it is evident, 
that the bible warrants the belief 
that all holy beings will have such 
a clear view of the justice of God 
in the punishment of the wicked, 
that they will entirely acquiesce 
init. ‘he inhabitants of heaven 
are represented as singing the song 
of Moses and of the Lamb, which 
is none other than a song of praise 
to God on account of his destroy- 
ing his enemies. Saint John re- 
lates that he heard an angel say 
in reference to the punishment of 
certain persecutors of the church, 
‘ Thou art righteous, O Lord, be- 
cause thou hast judged thus: for 
they have shed the blood of saints 
and prophets and thou hast given 
them blood to drink, for they are 
worthy.” And after these things 
says the Revelator, “I heard a 
great voice of much people in hea- 
ven, saying, Alleluia, salvation and 
glory and honor and power unto 
the Lord our God: for true and 
righteous are his judgments; for 
he hath judged her that did cor- 
rupt the earth—and hath avenged 
the blood of bis servants at her 
hand. And again, they said Alle- 
luia and her smoke rose up, forever 
and ever. 
F, 


SUCCESS OF MISSIONS. 
No. VI. 
Sandwich Islands. 

This mission was established by 
the American Board, in 1820. It 
has been attended with more re- 
markable interpositions of provi- 
dence for the time of its existence, 
than perhaps any other mission 
on record. ‘Though familiar to 
many of your readers, it may be 
proper here tonotice the astonish- 
ing change which took place at 
these Islands, just at the time the 
missionaries were embarking at 
To the surprise of all 
with 


Boston. 
who had been acquainted 
these Islands, the government and 
the people determined to abandon 
their idols and to commit them to 
the flames. ‘The principal men 
had been informed of the happy 
effects produced by the labours 
and instruction of missionaries 
in the Society Islands, and they ex- 
pressed a strong desire that mis- 
sionaries shonid come and teach 
them also. Thus it was the in- 
telligence received from time to 
time of the blessed results of 
missionary efforts nearly 3000 
miles distant from them, which 


convinced them of the folly of 


their idolatrous worship and led 
them to consign to the flames their 
altars and their idols together.— 
All this was from the influence of 
missionary intelligence. At this 
auspicious moment, missionaries 
were embarking to go to then. 
Though this wonderful revolution 
seemed in a high degree favora- 
ble to the introduction of christian- 
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ity, yet it remained impossible to 
predict what course things would 
take among a people without any 
fixed principles of action, ignorant 
of true religion, volatile and 
fickle in all their dispositions and 
purposes. It was therefore most 
joyful to all the friends of religion 
to learn that the missionaries at 
their arrival were gratefully re- 
ceived, and entered upon their 
labors with the universal appro- 
bation of both rulers and people. 

In tracing the subsequent labors 
of these missionaries, and those, 
who have since been added to 
their number, we find that success 
adequate to the most sanguine ex- 
pectations has attended them.— 
Schools have been established, 
and both adults and children have 
made good proficiency in learning 
to read and write. The rulers 
have publicly acknowledged the 
Sabbath, and done something to 
promote its observance. Mr. 
Whitney writes from the Island of 
Atooi, in January last, as follows, 
‘‘ The chiefs, at their own ex- 
pense, have built us a very con- 
venient house for public worship, 
in which | have preached regular- 
ly, in the vernacular tongue, for 
eight months past, twice every 
sabbath and occasionally on other 
days. -Our meetings are general- 
ly well attended and many of the 
people are desirous of becoming 
acquainted with the gospel. Un- 
der our immediate inspection, we 
have two flourishing schools of 
about one hundred and twenty 
scholars. There are other schools 
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in different parts of the Island.— 
Many more are anxious to learn, 
but for want of books and teach- 
ers, they must for the present be 
Orders 
have been given out for all the 
people, without exception, on this 
and the neighbouring Island Onee- 
how, to observe the Sabbath as 
holy time, devoted to the service 
of the Lord Jehovah ; strictly for- 
bidding any play or work, or even 
the kindling of a fire on that sacred 
day. 


denied that privilege. 


Drunkenness is prohibited ; 
and infanticide, which heretofore 
has been practiced to no inconsid- 
erable extent, is now punishable 
with death.” From other ac- 
counts given by the missionaries, 
it appears that the islanders begit 
to cherish a kind of reverence for 
the christian religion, which it is 
reasonable to expect will be suc- 
ceeded by the most happy results 
Several of the chiefs have prayers 
morning and evening in their fam- 
ilies, constantly attend public wor- 
Ship, and exhibit much external 
reverence for divine institutions. 
‘© The nation,” says one of the 
missionaries, “+ is beginning to feel 
the salutary influence of the gos- 
pel, and its rulers are becoming 
our patrons. Churches are erect- 
ing in different places, and press- 
ing requests are made to us for 
labors which we are not able to 
afford.” 

Here is evidence of success be- 
yond what could have been ex- 
pected in so short atime by the 
most sanguine friends of Missions. 
What will be the effect of the re 
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cent death of the king and queen 
upon the nation, it is impossible 
to foretel. But the disposition 
which the natives have already 
manifested and the success which 
the missionaries have already 
witnessed, excite the cheering and 
confident hope that these Islands 
are already arrested from the 
great usurper, and that erelong 
the conquests of the gospel will 
be there, as general and as con- 
spicuous as at the Society Islands. 


Indian Missions. 

The American Board have also 
established thirteen missionary sta- 
tions among our western Indians. 
And areview of these missions is pe- 
culiarly gratifying to all the friends 
of humanity and religion, for 
it appears that there are few pla- 
ces in the heathen world in which 
a greater readiness is manifested 
to hear the word of God than a- 
mong these tenants of the forest.— 
And upon no people surely is the 
obligation to send to the ignorant 
and destitute, more imperious, 
than upon the people of the United 
States with reference to the Abo- 
riginal inhabitants of North Amer- 
ica. In these, asin all other mis- 
sions to the heathens, where efforts 
must be made to counteract in- 
veterate habits, and to form a new 
character for uncivilized people, 
dificulties must be experienced. 
But that the missionaries, and the 
Board, and the christian public, 
have abundant encouragement, 
will be seen by a bricf reference 
to facts. ‘This mission was com- 


menced in 1817. Mr. Cyrus 
Kingsbury entered upon this mis- 
sion with a traly missionary spirit 
and has from the beginning borne 
with examplary fortitude and 
cheerfulness, the privations and 
fatigues of an untried and arduous 
enterprise. On his first arrival 
in the Cherokee nation, he was 
kindly received. During the first 
year, he wrote as follows: “Soon 
after our arrival in the nation, we 
opened our doors to receive chil- 
dren into our family, to teach 
them the rudiments of the English 
language, the principles of the 
christian religion, and the industry 
and arts of civilized life.” With 
the subsequent operations of the 
original missionaries and those 
who have from time to time been 
sent to their aid, the christian 
community are generally and fa- 
miliarly acquainted. [ need not, 
therefore, enter upon. details.— 
A summary view will be sufficient 
for the purpose of this number.— 
The labors of the missionaries, it 
will be remembered, have been 
particularly directed to the instruc- 
tion of children and youth.— 
Schools have been established at 
each of the stations. The two 
prominent objects at which the 
teachers aim continually are the 
improvement of their pupils, by 
means of useful knowledge and 
the formation of habits of industry, 
both these as subsidiary to the in- 
troduction of christianity, and its 
ultimate prevalence. Already, 
more than five hundred Indian 
children and youth have received 
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the rudiments of a christian edu- 
cation. Thestate ofthese Indian 
schools is very pleasing. The 
good order and conduct of the 
children has been favorably no- 
ticed by distinguished visitors.— 
The facility with which they learn 
has also been often remarked.— 
The President of the United States 
and other eminent civilians have 
expressed their highest approba- 
tion of the plan and operations of 
the missionaries, and have said 
they considered it the best, and 


perhaps the only way to civilize 


and christianize the Indians. ‘The 
President has not only expressed 
his satisfaction in seeing the im- 
provements already made in the 
manners and character of these 
long neglected natives of the soil, 
but has confirmed it by his liberal 
patronage. He was peculiarly 
pleased with that excellence in 
the management of the missionary 
stations, by which the pupils are 
not only taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, with the principles 
and worship inculcated in the word 
of God, but also, are instructed in 
the most useful arts of civilized 


life. The boys learn the use of 


the hoe and the axe, while the 
girls learn the use of the spinning 
wheel and the needle. And it 
has been found from actual-expevi- 
ment that they are no less tracta- 
ble than the children among our- 
selves. ‘here is no longer need 
of attempting to prove that the 
Indians have intellect of equal vig- 
or with white men. 


Facts have 
already settled this point. A short 
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acquaintance with David Brown, 
and many other native youth, 
would satisfy the most incredu- 
lous. 

Under the influence of the mis- 
sionaries, the Indians have made 
great progress, within a few years, 
in civilization. The Cherokees, 
among whom the 
settled, 
courts, court-houses, judges and a 


for instance, 
missionaries first have 
police, and many of them, instead 
of roaming the wilderness, possess 
comfortable houses, a herd of cat- 
tle and cultivated fields. At cight 
of the stations above mentioned, 
among the Indians, churches have 
been organized, and about one 
hundred of the natives have made 
a public profession of their faith 
in Christ. Several others are se- 
riously disposed. ‘The chiefs and 
principal men have given their in- 
fluence in favor of the missiona- 
ries. ‘Though many unprincipled 
white men, who pass through 
their nations to take advantage of 
them in trade, have endeavored 
to prejudice their minds against 
the missionaries, yet they are gen- 
erally convinced that the mission- 
aries are their friends and came 
umong them to do them good. 
The Indians are, many of them 
convinced that their former habits 
of living are unfavorable to their 
happiness. Many have wept at 
the remembrance of their past sins, 
have become prayerful, humble 
and examplary in their deportment 
and have done’ much by their tes- 
timony and their friendship to sup- 
port the schools and the missions. 
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Surely the wilderness and the sol- 
itary places are beginning to be 
glad, and the desert to blossom as 
the rose. Here the ransomed of 
the Lord are returning and com- 
ing to Zion with songs and ever- 
lasting joy. They have obtained 
joy and gladaess, and sorrow and 
sighing have fled away. It is 
truly cheering to learn from these 
late savages of the forest such ev- 
idence of the constraining influ- 
ence of religion on their hearts 
and lives. The Board were right 
in saying, in one of their reports, 
‘‘ that they and the christian pub- 
lic had already received an ample 
reward for all the toil and expense 
to which they have submitted, 
even if another immortal being 
should not be gathered into the 
fold of the great Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls.” 
been done is only a prelude to 


But what has 


what may be expected in future 
time, when the forest shall. be 
iransformed into cultivated fields, 
and “from almost every hill in 
the Indian country, shall be seen 
spires of churches overtopping the 
wilderness and imparting a relig- 
ions and pleasing aspect to the 
whole landscape.” 

In estimating the success of this 
mission, we should not overlook 
the influence produced upon pub- 
lic opinion at home. Twelve 
years ago, the aborigines of our 
country were regarded by the 
great community, with the ex- 
ception of a very few, as an utter- 
ly intractable race, as shut out 
from all human sympathies, as 


never to be brought into the pale 
of christianized society, and as 
doomed to become extinct. All 
attempts to christianize or civil- 
ize them, were considered vision- 
ary and hopeless. A spirit of ex- 
termination was breathed out 
against them. Butnow the whole 
nation is moved with a different 
spirit. All classes, with the excep- 
tion of a few upon their borders, 
who seem determined to dispossess 
them of their lands or to destroy 
them from the earth, are moved 
with good will towards the In- 
diane. ‘Phey are now considered 
as belonzins tothe human family, 
and as worthy of buman regard. 
To evangelize and civilize them, 
is now acknowledged to be both 
This 
great change in public opinion has 
been effected by the influence of 
what the American Board of Com- 
missioners have done. ‘The sys- 
and instruction, 


practicable and desirable. 


tem of labors 


which it has put in operation 
among the tribes of the forest, has 
conciliated the favor, and secured 
the confidence both of the Indians 
and ourown people. By produc- 
ing examples of Indian improve- 
ment, civilization and purity of 
manners, they have attracted the 
attention of the great community 
and awakened a lively interest in 
the attempt to raise them from 
their long degraded condition, to 
a participation of our common and 
distinguished blessings. ‘Thus we 
see that the American Board “has 
not existed in vain, nor labored 
in vain.” I close this number with 
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from one of the Soci- 
ety’s reports. “By its several 
missions to heathen nations—by 
the cheerful sacrifices and labours 
of its devoted missionaries—by its 
disclosures of the ignorance, cor- 


an extract 


ruption and wretchedness of the 
dark places of the earth--by its 
successive agencies in different 
parts of the country, the commnuni- 
cations it has made of intelligence 
with motives and excitements to 
benevolent action, and its various 
operations, at home and abroad, 
its endeavors and influences have 
conduced to the benefit of many. 
While they have sent the gos- 
pel abroad, the spirit of the gos- 
pel has been increased at home. 
Especially has it been so, if by 
them the Monthly Concert of 
prayer, which is connected ina 
particular manner with missions 
io the heathen, has been promoted 
and extended—and if these ex- 
tensively united prayers and alms 
have gone up with acceptance be- 
fore God, and in answerto them, 
in any measure, he has granted 
those plenteous effusions of his 
spirit with which many of our 
churches have been so signally 
W. 


blessed.” 


ANSWER TO A QUESTION. 
Messrs. Editors. 

In your number for January, | 
observe the following question :-- 
‘low can it be accounted for, 
that many persons seem to desire 
religion, who exhibit no evidence 
12 


, 


ion, 
know that they do desire it, and 
often with the utmost earnestness 
and ardour. 
satisfied themselves, and all who 
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of possessing it?” This question 
assumes, that many persons do 
seem to desire religion, who still 
exhibit no evidence of possessing 
it. The assumption is, 1 doubt 
not, agreeable to fact. It is by no 
means uncommon, to find those, 
who are manifestly destitute of 
religion, professing to desire it, 
and to be seeking after it, nearly 
all their lives. And nothing is 
more common, in seasons of re- 
vival, than to see impenitent sin- 
ners awakened to a sense of the 
importance of religion, to feel 
their need of it, and to think they 
desire it. Very often they ex- 
press these desires in the strong- 
est terms, and declare that they 
would willingly make any sacri- 
fice, or undergo any privation, if 
they might only be the subjects of 
Instances of the 
same nature are continually oc- 


true religion. 


curring among the sick and the dy- 
ing. Sinners are sensible that 
they have buta short time to live, 
and that they are destitute of that 
religion, which alone can prepare 
them to die; and under these im- 
pressions, they beg and pray for 
themselves, and beg others to 
pray for them, that they might be 
brought to the possession and en- 


joyment of real piety. 


It will not at all satisfy persons, 


under these circumstances, to tell 


them that they do not desire relig- 
They feel and think they 


And yet they are 
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are acquainted with them have 


reason to be satisfied, that they. 


do not possess it. The question 
now is, How shall all this be ac- 
counted for? Religion is repre- 
sented as having its seat, in the 
desires or affections of the soul.— 
Consequently, a true and holy de- 
sire of religion is religion itself; 
and persons are in fact the posses- 
sors of it, as soon as they, in this 
sense, desire it. ‘+ How then, can 
it be accounted for, that many 
persons seem to desire religion,” 
and in some sense doubtless do de- 
sire it, **who yet exhibit no evi- 
dence of possessing it ?”’ 

The grand reason for this, as it 
seems to me, is, the persons in 
question do not love or desire re- 
ligion for what it is in itself, but 
merely for the benefits which they 
believe it will.confer. They de- 
sire it, not asa primary good, but 
only as a means of securing some 
other good. They believe, it 
may be, that religion alone is ca- 
pable of conferring happiness in 
the present life; and consequent- 
ly, as they desire to be happy, 
they desire to possess religion.— 
Or they believe, that this alone 
will enable them to die in peace, 
and will conduct them to rest be- 
yond the grave ; and asthey wish 
to die in peace, and to be happy 
forever, they are earnest in their 
wishes and endeavors to obtain 
religion. 1 am satisfied the hearts 
of those, who are conscious of de- 
siring religion, while they do not 
possess it, will testify that this is 
the ground on which they desire 


it. They desire it only as a sec- 
ondary object—as a means of se- 
curing other and better things; 
and did they not believe it a nec- 
essary means of securing the ben- 
efits they have in view, they 
would neither think of it, nor pre- 
tend to have any desire for it. 
Now persons must be sensible, 
on a moment’s reflection, that 
there is no virtue in desiring re- 
ligion on such grounds; and that 
desires of this nature furnish no 
sufficient claim or reason why 
they should ever possess it. They 
desire religion, very much as 
those desired the presence of the 
Savior, who followed him merely 
for the loaves and fishes. ‘They 
cared nothing about him, and 
were ready to desert him on the 
slightest rebuke ; but they loved 
the good things which they hadsecn 
he was able to bestow. Suppose, 
my readers, that either of you 
were treated, as those treat re- 
ligion, who desire it merely for 
the benefits it confers. Suppose 
you had persons flattering and 
fawning around you, and making 
extravagant professions of regard, 
who, you certainly knew, cared 
nothing about you, and only wish- 
ed to obtain a favor for them- 
selves. Would you consider such 
persons as entitled to your love, 
and worthy to be received to the 
bosom of your friendship? Or 
could you forbear despising them 
in your heart? Yet such persons 
are as fairly entitled to your love, 
as those are to be made the posses- 
sors of religion, who desire it 
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Answer to 


merely for the benefits it confers. 
Persons of this latter description 
have often thought it strange and 
hard, when they have manifested 
so much regard for religion, and 
have desired it so earnestly, and 
so long, that still they have never 
3ut they 
have no reason to think it either 
strange or hard. Why have they 
desired religion? Merely, as their 
own consciences testify—merely 


been able to possess it. 


for the loaves and fishes—merely 
for the benefits it is believed to 
confer. ‘heir desires of it, there- 
fore, are perfectly selfish; and 
instead of furnishing a reason why 
they should be made the posses- 
sors of religion, they furnish a 
sufficient reason, why they should 
be disowned and rejected of God. 
True religion is perfect moral 
excellence and lovelines, in itself. 
It is worthy to be loved and val- 
ued, and by all its real friends, it 
is loved and valued on its own ac- 
count. Such would desire and love 
it, even were it attended by no 
personal benefits. Yea, they would 
desire and love it, were it follow- 
ed by persecutions and afflictions, 
rather than by blessings. Until 
religion is loved in this way, it is 
not truly loved at all; and until it 
is desired in this way, our desires 
of it are perfectly consistent with 
our living, and dying in destitu- 
tion of its comforts and hopes. 
The solution of the question, 
which has here been given, is 
recommended to the special con- 
sideration of those persons, whose 
case is exhibited in the question 
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itself. ‘This class, I think, is a 
numerous and, on some accounts, 
a very respectable one. ‘They 
feel the importance of religion— 
feel, at times, a painful sense of 
their need of it--and are disposed 
to treat it with all external marks 
of respect. They think they earn- 
estly desire it, and are diligently 
seeking it. They have desired 
and sought it, it may be, for a 
long time; and think it strange 
that they have always been dis- 
appointed. Now the 
which have been made are intend- 
ed to satisfy such persons why 
they have been disappointed. It 
is not because they have regarded 
religion as altogether undesirable, 
but because they have desired it 
from improper motives. Your own 
consciences testify, that you have 
never seen its intrinsic loveliness 


remarks 


and beauty, and have never loved 
or desired it, on its own account; 
but solely on account of the bene- 
fits, in this life, in death, and in 
the world to come, which you 
supposed were connected with it. 
You have desired it, therefore, as 
the sick man does his medicine, 
not because you had a heart to 
relish it, but because you believ- 
ed it would do you good. But you 
cannot seriously suppose there is 
any virtue in desiring religion in 
this way, or that such desires, 
however earnest, or however long 
indulged, furnish a sufficient rea- 
son why you should possess it.— 
If you would possess religion, you 
must Jearn to love it, for what it 
is, It isa most desirable thing 
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in itself. It is perfect moral ex- 
cellence--the perfection of moral 
loveliness and beauty. Why then 
should you not love and value it, 
on its own account? The moment 
you are conscious of doing this, you 
may begin to hope that you feel 
as you ought, and that religion is 
yours. 

| hope the remarks which have 
been made, may lead my christian 
readers to inquire, on what their 
professed regard for religion is 
founded. Do you esteem and love 
it, for what it is ? Or are you at- 
tached to it solely on account of 
the benefits which you expect to 
derive from it? You will not un- 
derstand me as saying, that no re- 
gard is to be had to the rich and 
everlasting benefits which flow 
from our religion. Happiness is 
desirable in itself: and none of us 
ought to be indifferent respecting 
our present, future, and eternal 
welfare. But happiness is not 
more desirable than holiness ; and 
the blessings expected to result 
from religion are not more desir- 
able than religion itself. Do we 
then desire to be holy, as well as 
happy ? Anddo we love and prize 
religion, on account of its own in- 
trinsic loveliness ? Or is it with us 
a mere secondary object? This 
subject, christian brethren, is 
worth our attention. Our char- 
acters, in the sight of God, de- 
pend, you know, entirely on the 
character of our affections; and 
may even be said to depend en- 
tirely, on the kind of regard we 
cherish for true religion. P. 
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QUESTION. 


Messrs. Editors. 

A reader of your valuable Mag- 
azine, would be highly gratified 
with an answer to the following 
question : 

Ought a wife to refrain from 
making a public profession of re- 
ligion, in consequence of being 
forbidden by her husband? 


From the Utica Christian Repository. 
EXPERIENCE OF MISS A. 
Believing it to be a duty, as fat 
as possible, to perpetuate, the im- 
pression made upon the mind by 
those 


display the power and goodness of 


events which remarkably 
God, and to extend the knowl- 
edge of them for the benefit of 
others, | now attempt to commit 
to paper an account of a work of 
grace, to which I was a witness. 

A religious excitement having 
just commenced in the school, of 
which Miss A. was a member, she 
observed, while reading her les- 
son in history, that one of her 
class mates was reading the bible ; 
and, not feeling the necessity of 
attending to the concerns of the 
soul, thought that this young lady 
might as well learn her lesson as 
be spending her time in that man- 
ner. This thought was in a few 
moments struck home upon her 
conscience, in such a manner, as 
to prevent her finishing her own 
lesson. 
vere, was manifested during the 


Her distress, though se- 


first two or three days, only by a 


. sadness of countenance. and an ut 
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ier neglect of that business and 
those pleasures which had before 
occupied her attention. Like most 
other persons with whom the Ho- 
lv Spirit is striving, she had re- 
course to the scriptures, attend- 
ance on religious meetings, and 
the like. 
which at first seemed to be a con- 
fused impression that something 
was wrong, became daily more 
clear; she became sensible of the 


ter conviction of sin, 


wickedness, hardness, and obsti- 
nacy of her heart; saw“ that her 
only hope of safety was submis- 
sion to Christ; and that the only 
difficulty was an unwillingness on 
her part, to give herself up to 
him. She ofien reviewed her 
past life, in order to find some- 
thing that would stand before God 
in judgment; some reason why 
she should not be condemned; but 
could find none. At bed time, on 
Friday, which was the fourth day, 
instead of retiring to rest, she re- 
tired to a dark and solitary apart- 
ment, and was discovered sitting 
by an almost fireless stove, some- 
times crying aloud, sometimes ut- 
tering a low and_ involuntary 
shriek at every breath, and liter- 
ally trembling and quaking under 
a sense of her sins and the wrath 
of God.. The burden of her com- 
plaint was her “ wicked and hard 
heart ;” often exclaiming, “+ what 
can | do with such a beart ?”’ At 
12 o’clock, she retired to her 
chamber, and after pulling off one 
shoe, was so overcome with a 
view of her own character, as to 


sim upon the bed, without any 
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further preparation, and spent the 
remainder of that sleepless night, 
experiencing all the horrors of an 
It 
known that any particular altera- 
tion took place in her feelings 
during Saturday, though it was 


awakened conscience. is not 


apparent that her distress was, on 
the whole, increasing. On Sun- 
day morning, a printed card was 
handed to her, containg a dialogue 
of considerable length, between 
the Bible and the Sinner. ‘This 
was read by her with great atten- 
tion; she was led to see that she 
was just such a sinner as was there 
described ; and that there was no 
hope in her case, except in an 
immediate compliance with the 
terms of salvation. In this great 
struggle of mind, she was enabled 
to resoive, as she expressed it, 
“to give up or perish that night.” 
She remembered all the warnings 
she had formerly received; re- 
membered that the Holy Spirit 
had striven with her at various 
this 
was the last call—thought it would 


times—was convinced that 
be no consolation to live a few 
years longer, accumulating a load 
of guilt, and to perish at last, as 
she certainly must, if she persisted 
“ But 
how could she get rid of her wick- 
ed heart? How could she give up 


in obstinacy and rebellion. 


and come to Christ ?’”’ So stubborn 
was her spirit that to resolve to 
give herself up to God, was like 
tearing limb from limb; but her 
danger was so manifested, as. to 


drive her to this resolution. In 


this state of mind. she went to the 
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house of God and heard a sermon 
trom Rom. 7. 12, “ Wherefore the 
law is holy, and the command- 
ment holy,* and just, and good.” 
Every word of the sermon fell 
upon her conscience with a weizht 
which, she said ** seemed to press 
her to her seat. ‘The load of her 
sins was a burden, under which 
she felt unable to rise.” Some 
time after nine o'clock in the 
evening, she was asked whether 
she felt as if she could retire to 
rest; she said *“*No, not with 
such a wicked heart as she had.” 
She was answered, that “ it was 
indeed a dreadful thing to sleep 
with a heart atenmity with God.” 
Soon after this, her distress in- 
creased so much as to give itself 
vent in cries and shrieks, inces- 
santly repeating, ** What can | 
do with such 
When asked ifshe could not hate 
her wicked heart, she answered, 
“fT wish I could.” Once she ex- 
claimed, with a degree of horror 
never to be described or imagined, 
“must | give up?” It appeared 
that the necessity of submitting 
to Christ was perdition itself be- 
She was asked 


a wicked heart 2?” 


gun in her soul. 
if she could not cry to her Savior 
for mercy? She then cried almost 
incessantly, for more than half an 
hour, “ Jesus have mercy,” &c. 
But it was a bitter cry, extorted 
by agony of soul, and not the ef- 
Be- 


she 


fusions of a contrite spirit. 
tween eleven and twelve, 
into silence—-the silence of 


sunk 
that anguish which has ‘exhausted 


its subject without being diminish- 
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ed. From a good state of health 
she was now so reduced as to be 
unable to walk. She continued 
silent about two hours, except to 
answer a few questions. Very 
little was said, for all who witness- 
ed the scene were led, in this ex- 
tremity, to see the entire impo- 
tency of all human efforts. It 
was God who had wounded, and 
he alone could heal. It being ev- 
ident that her bodily strength was 
almost exhausted; some refresh- 
ment was offered her which she 
refused with a look and tone of 
horror, undoubtedly surpassed by 
spirits in the prison of despair, but 
probably never equalled on earth, 
except by those whose anguish may 
have proceeded from the same 
cause as her own. In a few min- 
utes after this, she broke out in- 
to such loud groans and cries as 
waked some members of the fami- 
ly, who were asleep in distant 
apartments. In this memorable 
hour, never to be recollected by 
those present, but with the strong- 
est emotions, God appeared, won- 
derful in goodness and mighty in 
power. At a time when all intel- 
ligences on earth, and saints and 
angels in heaven united, could not 
have given her a moment’s peace, 
God filied her sovl with joy un- 
speakable. Sudden as a flash of 
lightning, she exclaimed, “1 am 
the Lord’s; He says 1 may come; 
Praise the Lord; Alleluia : Amen.” 
And, at the same time, fell into 
the arms otf her female friends, 
who were sitting near. Her 
strength and color were entirely 
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gone—her eyes, closed—and, for + waiting to receive you; 


afew minutes, a pulse was the 
only indication that the new-born 
soul was not really departing from 
its clayey tenement. Soon she 
revived, and exclaimed, ** Jesus—- 
there he is--l see him--my Re- 
deemer, crucified for me !’’ Then, 
with a loud voice, ‘Glory to 
God,” several times repeated. 
*‘ Jesus took me by the hand and 
said 1 was his;--Yes, yes, Jesus 
take me; lamthine; here I am; 
take me.” Being askéd whether 
she wished to go then to Jesus, or 
remain a while in this world, she 
answered, “I am ready to go 
now ; yes, Jesus, | am ready ;” 
accompanied with a look and man- 
ner, which words are too poor to 
express. Her hands alternately 
clasped together, and then raised 
towards heaven. Her countenance, 
her smile, and even her laugh, 
could be compared to nothing 
earthly, and indicated that heaven 
itself was begun in her soul. Her 
penitence was expressed by most 
pathetically exclaiming, ‘ How 
could | do so;—-why did not I 
give up sooner? Christ was wait- 
ing to receive me all that time, 
and I refused to come to him.” 
Two other persons present were 
under deep convictions, one of 
whom broke out into loud 
conyulsive sobs and groans. 


and 
‘lo 
her she said, calling her by name, 
“‘ Prepare to meet your God; ap- 
point a time when you will meet 
your God; don’t cry and groan 
so-—tears and groans will never 
save you; come to Jesus; he is 





95 
don’t 
stand it out as long as I did.” 
Some one spoke of that distress 
as the fruit of sin. “ Sin!” she 
exclaimed, with uncommon yve- 
hemence, and as if speaking to all 
present, “ tread it under your feet.” 
And after a short pause, ‘“ tremble 
before God.” 

Being again offered a cordial, 
she replied, “ Christ is enough— 
Christ is enough. 1 have starved 
my poor soul almost to death.”— 
A relative of her’s being mention- 
ed, she asked, in a hurried man- 
ner, *“* Where is he ?” She was an- 
swered, that he was in a certain 
place asleep. ‘Asleep in his 
sins,’ she exclaimed, ** Lord, don’t 
let him rest !’”? When one observ- 
ed that that room and that spot 
would be ever dear to her, she 
replied, “not near so dear as Se- 
sus is.’ To those present, who 
were professed followers of Christ, 
she said, in the most endearing 
and affectionate manner; ** Now 
I'll go with you.” She spoke 
with the greatest apparent delight 
of uniting with her pious school- 
mates, at their next stated meet- 
ing for prayer. ‘These, and many 
other expressions of similar im- 
port, succeeded each other as fast 
as her exhausted state would al- 
low, during two hours that she 
lay in the position in which she 
first fell. ‘The awful interest of 
this scene was vastly heightened 
not only by the contrast of her 
present with her former feelings, 
but also by contrasting her with 
the two other individuals present, 
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who were the subjects of deep 
convictions, one of whom sat in si- 
lent distress, while the other, 
whose face seemeé almost to gath- 
er blackness, gave vent to her 
anguish, as has been before de- 
scribed. During the whole of 
this night, few loud words were 
spoken, except in supplications at 
the throne of mercy, by those 
whose privilege it was to be wit- 
nesses of the scene. The awful 
solemnity of it was not interrupt- 
ed by any noise or agitation ; all 
were impressed with a sense that 
supplication and silent adoration 
was their only business; for God 
was there. 

Her subsequent account of her 
feelings, at the time of the change 
was this; that she was brought to 
see the gulf of perdition open be- 
fore her, her feet upon the slip- 
pery brink, and herself, indeed, 
sliding down! Then, and not till 
then, she was willing to lay hold 
on the only hope! Then and not 
till then, she was willing to give 
herself into the Savior’s arms, 
which were open to receive her! 
Her view of the yawning gulf, her 
turning to God as the only refuge, 
and her subsequent joy, were in- 
stantaneous. Her own expression 
was, *“* when the sinner will give 
up, how quick the Lord can give 
comfort!” She thought she saw 
the Savior in a bodily form ; his 
rich grace and glory so filled her 
enraptured soul, as to produce the 
effects already attempted to be 
described, and which language has 
no power to express. It was the 
opinion of those present, and of 
herself, also, that the manifesta- 
tion of perdition and glory—of 
wrath and of love—was as great 
as her mortal frame could sustain ; 
that one more pang of conviction, 
or one more ray of glory, would 
have dissolved this clay, and have 
set the spirit free that animated 
it. it may perhaps be proper to 
observe, that her strength was so 
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reduced as to confine her to the 
bed for nearly a week. 

This protracted narrative shall 
be closed with a few brief reflec. 
tions, which this instructive event 
naturally suggested. 

1. It was a most clear illustra- 
tion of those passages of scripture 
which impute the fault of man’s 
impenitence entirely to his cwn 
will. That disposition which ex- 
ists in all hearts—which is hid- 
den from themselves, in most, was 
by the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, rendered perfectly clear in 
hers. ~ It was a glass, in which all 
who desire to see themselves, may 
look and be convinced. 

2. It is probable, that even in 
this case, but a very small part of 
the enmity and obstinacy of the 
heart was manifested ; as much as 
she could bear, was all that God 
showed her. If so, the heart 
must indeed be “ deceitful above 
all things anddesperately wicked.” 

3. Man can, and probably will, 
turn to God, when he sees him- 
self stripped of all other hopes. 

4. If perdition consists in a sense 
of sin, and the anger of God against 
it, and if the small degree of this 
which man can bear in this world 
be so inexpressibly dreadful, even 
for one night, what must be an 
eternity of wo, where the full vi- 
als of God’s wrath will be poured 
out without mixture forever and 
ever, and not a gleam of hope al- 
lowed to enter! 

5. If sin be the procuring cause 
of such torment in this world, and 
in the world to come, then surely 
it is a bitter thing, and every man 
ought to spend his whole life in 
striving against it; and, finally, if 
a momentary foretaste of heaven 
fill the soul with such joy, what 
must heaven itself be, and how 
good that God who has prepared 
such a mansion tor his repenting 

children ; and that Savior who has 
died that we might inherit it.— 
Hear and understand. R 
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